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EDUCATION  AT  HOME 


I WISH  it  were  possible 
to  show  them  — the 
people  that  long  to  get 
on  in  the  world  but  feel 
that  they  are  crippled  by  -rj  t-j  t n -k  r 

the  lack  of  an  education — JlV  JL  kJ  V-/ 

that  it  is  not  so  difficult  a 

thing  to  get  at  home  a good  substitute  for  a regular  course  at  school 
or  even  college.  Thousands  are  blind  to  this  great  fact. 

The  trouble  with  most  men  is  that  they  look  upon  a college 
education  as  something  very  formidable.  They  regard  it  in  the 
same  way  as  most  people  look  upon  a fortune — that  it  is  useless  for 
them  to  try  to  get  rich;  that  they  have  nothing  but  a few  dimes 
or  a few  dollars;  that  it  would  be  useless  for  them  to  try  to  build 
up  a fortune  on  so  little  beginnings.  They  do  not  seem  to  realize 
that  the  first  hundred  dollars  saved  may  mean  more  to  them  than 
thousands  of  dollars  after  they  get  a good  start  and  are  well 
established,  for  the  first  dollars  saved  are  like  the  seed  the  farmer 
sows,  which,  because  it  may  multiply  itself  ten  thousand  times, 
is  ten  thousand  times  as  valuable  to  him  as  the  same  amount  of 
corn  left  in  the  crib. 

If  men  could  only  realize  that  a college  course  is  simply  made 
of  single  hours  of  study  and  of  reading  and  thinking,  it  would 
not  seem  so  formidable.  Every  hour  of  highly  concentrated  study 
at  home  may  be  almost  as  good  as  the  same  hour  so  spent  in  a 
college.  Very  few  graduates  have  gone  out  into  the  world  so  well- 
equipped  mentally  as  some  of  our  most  eminent  American  states- 
men that  never  during  all  the  years  of  their  boyhood  saw  as  many 
books  as  the  average  boy  now  may  see  in  a day. 

If  our  men  could  only  realize  that  their  spare  moments  spent 
in  study,  in  systematic  reading,  in  concentrated  thinking,  and 
in  disciplining  the  mind,  are  like  the  farmer’s  seed-sowing;  that 
all  these  will  add  wonderfully  to  the  great  life  harvest;  that  these 
little  investments  in  improving  the  odds  and  ends  of  time  will  give 
untold  satisfaction! 

I know  a number  of  young  men  that  had  almost  no  schooling 
at  all,  but  who  were  obliged  to  go  to  work  at  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen years  of  age,  and  who  have  so  improved  their  spare  time  that 
no  one  could  ever  dream  that  they  were  not  college-educated. 
I have  in  mind  one  young  man  that  was  never  even  graduated 
from  a high  school — -and  yet  he  has  been  principal  of  two.  He 
has  been  offered  professors’  chairs  in  some  of  our  universities. 
But  spare  time  and  half  holidays  have  meant  something  to  this 
man.  He  has  squeezed  from  them  their  possibilities.  When  a 
boy,  it  did  not  make  any*  difference  to  him  who  else  was  throwing 
away  his  time;  he  would  not,  for  he  could  see  untold  wealth  in  it. 
The  result  is  that  he  is  consulted  by  the  college  presidents  and 
professors,  and  by  other  eminent  men,  because  of  his  expert  knowl- 
edge on  a great  many  questions.  He  could  not  go  to  college — that 
was  out  of  the  question;  but  he  has  been  a good  student  in  the 
great  University  of  Life. 


Every  day  the  correspon- 
dence schools  are  issuing 
diplomas  to  students  that 
have  in  their  spare  moments 
gained  sufficient  knowledge 
of  mathematics,  mechanics, 
mechanical  and  freehand 
drawing,  machine-shop  work,  chemistry,  mining,  ad-writing,  and 
engineering  subjects  to  be  able  to  pass  a rigid  examination. 

Of  course  it  is  a fine  thing  to  go  to  college.  But  if  you  can 
not,  then  do  the  next  best  thing:  study  at  home.  No  man  is  so 
poor  that  he  can  not  get  a good  education  at  home.  In  fact  most 
of  the  trades  and  professions  are  well  taught  by  the  correspon- 
dence schools.  And  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  easy  the  whole  thing 
is,  looking  at  it  not  from  the  standpoint  of  four  full  years  in  college, 
and  perhaps  three  more  in  preparation,  but  by  looking  at  the  single 
hours  at  home  and  the  separate  subjects.  They  are  not  at  all 
formidable.  Nothing  but  false  fear  or  downright  laziness  can  hold 
a man  back  now. 

The  habit  of  studying  by  one’s  self,  when  once  acquired,  is 
usually  kept  up  through  life. 

With  all  the  splendid  opportunities  for  home  study  this  country 
affords,  it  is  sad  to  see  young  people  grow  up  in  ignorance,  murder- 
ing the  English  language,  ignorant  of  their  own  country’s  history 
and  geography,  ignorant  of  the  trades  and  professions,  and  knowing 
almost  nothing  of  literature. 

Why  not  avail  yourself  of  the  chance  to  use  the  untold  wealth 
locked  up  in  your  long  winter  evenings  and  odd  moments,  which 
most  people  throw  away? 

We  know  young  men  that  absorb  in  their  reading,  in  their 
spare  time,  and  from  their  every-day  observation,  knowledge  that 
is  more  valuable  to  them  than  the  salaries  they  earn  in  their  occu- 
pations. They  have  lifted  themselves  out  of  their  ignorance  by 
their  own  self-study,  and  have  become  young  men  of  polish  and 
culture  and  wide  information.  They  have  gained  this  culture  from 
sources  that  meant  nothing  to  many  of  those  about  them.  They 
have  had  to  themselves  this  wealth  that  others  have  thrown 
away.  How  seldom  young  people  realize  what  great  wealth  is 
possible  in  the  odds  and  ends  of  time,  in  close  observation,  in  con- 
versation with  others,  in  keeping  their  eyes  and  their  ears  open. 
Most  people  shut  their  minds  up  when  they  are  not  at  their  work. 
They  are  deaf  to  everything  outside  of  their  employment,  while 
others  are  always  on  the  alert;  every  avenue  to  their  minds 
is  open.  They  are  always  eager  for  everything  that  can  help  them 
to  a larger  life.  Nothing  escapes  them.  They  get  nourishment 
out  of  every  bit  of  experience,  no  matter  how  commonplace.  If 
they  meet  a person  on  the  train  or  in  a restaurant,  or  in  a public 
gathering  or  place  for  business,  they  bring  away  wisdom — some 
bit  of  information,  some  observation,  some  deduction,  some  new 
idea  which  they  add  to  their  previous  equipment.  But  above 
all,  they  are  students. 


S.  MARDEN 
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LINCOLN,  THE  STUDENT 


AS  THE  decades  pass,  the  figure 
of  Lincoln  looms  greater  and 
L greater.  Time  is  giving  us 
the  right  perspective,  and  each  year 
makes  him  seem  more  of  a miracle. 

Yet,  in  sober  truth,  no  man  ever  had 
less  of  the  miraculous  in  his  history.  His  rise  was  not  even  sudden; 
it  was  by  the  slowest  and  most  tedious  gradation.  Every  step  has 
been  distinctly  traced  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  any  other 
man  might  not  have  taken. 

He  began  absolutely  at  the  bottom.  There  was  not  even  a 
step  to  the  front  door  of  the  house  in  which  he  was  bom.  Until 
he  was  twenty-one,  not  a board  separated  his  feet  from  Mother 
Earth.  No  artificial  contrivances  of  civilization  aided  his  advance; 
he  pushed  himself  along  by  the  sheer  force  of  elemental  qualities. 
Social  jackscrews  and  financial  derricks  may  lift  a little  man  to  a 
certain  altitude,  but  they  have  their  limits.  Lincoln  did  not  need 
them.  Had  they  been  at  his  command  they  might  have  made  him 
a figure,  but  they  could  not  have  made  him  a force. 

Character  alone  can  give  a man  an  inaccessible  place  in  the 
history  of  civilization  and  in  the  heart  of  mankind.  In  its  last 
analysis  character  is  crystallized  habit.  A man  is  the  sum  of  his 
thoughts,  feelings,  acts.  When  Lincoln  stood  on  the  steps  of  the 
Capitol  in  1865  and  all  the  printing  presses  of  the  world  were  stopped 
for  his  Second  Inaugural  Address,  he  was  the  embodiment  of  fifty- 
six  years  of  slowly  accumulated  habits.  The  next  morning  every 
land  rang  with  applause,  and  the  London  Times  said  the  Inaugural 
was  “the  greatest  state  paper  of  the  century.”  The  flawless  logic 
and  the  faultless  phrase — whence  came  they?  According  to  his 
own  account,  Lincoln  went  to  school  “by  littles”;  “in  all  it  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  a year.”  And  what  teachers  there  were  in 
those  days!  Scarcely  one  of  them  could  go  beyond  “readin’, 
writin’,  and  cipherin’  to  the  rule  of  three.”  Such  a curriculum  was 
not  likely  to  lead  to  “the  greatest  state  paper  of  the  century,”  such 
a school  was  hardly  planned  for  the  making  of  a President.  We 
must  find  the  secret  elsewhere. 

It  is  here:  Lincoln  developed  the  study  habit. 

But  the  study  habit  implies  three  other  habits — Industry,  Con- 
centration, and  Self-reliance. 

Shut  off  from  schools  and  colleges,  Lincoln  read  and  studied 
every  book  he  could  find.  His  father’s  little  library  was  pitifully 
small,  so  he  borrowed  from  far  and  wide.  He  once  told  a friend  that 
he  “read  through  every  book  he  had  ever  heard  of  in  that  country, 
for  a circuit  of  fifty  miles.” 

With  nothing  but  a turkey-buzzard  pen  and  home-made  ink, 
he  made  a careful  synopsis  or  copied  long  extracts  from  every- 
thing he  read.  These  he  read  over  and  over  until  committed  to 
memory.  Shingles,  boards,  shovels,  doors,  served  as  notebooks 
when  he  ran  short  of  paper.  He  always  kept  a book  in  the  crack 
of  the  logs  near  his  rough  bed,  ready  to  seize  the  moment  he 
awoke  in  the  morning.  At  night  he  made  use  of  the  fire  on  the 
hearth  for  light,  and  studied  for  hours  after  the  other  members  of 
the  family  were  fast  asleep.  He  carried  books  with  him  wherever 
he  went,  valued  every  spare  moment  as  an  opportunity  for  reading, 
even  chose  his  occupations  with  a view  to  the  chances  they  offered 
for  study. 


When  twenty-four  years  old,  Lincoln 
saw  that  there  was  not  much  of  a 
future  in  general  storekeeping.  He 
was  offered  the  position  of  deputy 
county  surveyor.  The  only  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  accepting  was  that  he 
knew  absolutely  nothing  about  surveying.  But  what  did  so  trivial 
an  obstacle  amount  to?  He  borrowed  Flint  and  Gibson’s  treatise 
on  the  subject  and  bent  his  will  to  the  task  of  mastering  it.  He 
worked  as  if  his  temporal  and  eternal  well-being  depended  on  the 
effort;  everything  else  was  banished — friends,  pleasures,  and  food 
were  almost  forgotten;  day  and  night  he  kept  at  it,  denying  himself 
sleep  until  he  was  pale  and  haggard  and  the  neighbors  expostulated. 
In  six  short  weeks  he  had  mastered  every  branch  of  the  subject 
upon  which  he  could  get  any  information,  and  reported  for  work. 
No  wonder  he  was  a good  surveyor.  One  of  his  biographers  says: 
“Lincoln’s  surveys  had  the  extraordinary  merit  of  being  correct. 
His  verdict  was  the  end  of  any  dispute,  so  general  was  the  confidence 
in  his  honesty  and  skill.” 

While  keeping  his  grocery  store  in  New  Salem,  Lincoln  bought 
a barrel  of  old  household  stuff  for  fifty  cents.  In  it  he  found  Black- 
stone’s  “Commentaries.”  He  began  to  study  them.  Speaking  of 
it  in  after-life,  he  said:  “The  more  I read,  the  more  intensely  inter- 

ested I became.  Never  in  my  life  was  my  mind  so  thoroughly 
absorbed.  I read  until  I devoured  them.” 

Difficulties  could  not  daunt  a man  that  early  in  life  had  cul- 
tivated such  a habit.  When  Lincoln  began  to  study  law  he  had  to 
tramp  twenty  miles  every  time  he  wanted  a law  book.  In  doing 
so  he  would  read  and  digest  about  forty  pages  each  trip.  He  never 
allowed  the  subject  to  slip  from  his  mind;  when  manual  labor  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  be  reading  he  would  recite  aloud  what  he 
had  last  read  and  fix  it  forever  in  his  mind.  Twenty  years  after 
this  time,  when  he  was  an  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Illinois  bar, 
he  gave  the  following  advice  to  a young  man  wishing  to  become  a 
lawyer:  “Get  books,  and  read  and  study  them  carefully.  Begin 

with  ‘ Blackstone’s  Commentaries,’  then  take  up  Chitty’s  ‘Plead- 
ings,’ Greenleaf’s  ‘Evidence,’  and  Story’s  ‘Equity.’  Work,  work, 
work,  is  the  main  thing.” 

Some  time  after  Lincoln  had  achieved  considerable  success  as 
a lawyer,  he  was  engaged  upon  an  important  case  in  Cincinnati, 
in  which  he  found  himself  associated  with  men  of  high  training: 
college  graduates,  equipped  with  the  culture  of  the  more  developed 
east.  After  the  trial  he  said  to  a friend:  “Emerson,  I am  going 

home  to  study  law.”  “Why,  Mr.  Lincoln,”  Emerson  exclaimed, 
“you  stand  at  the  head  of  the  bar  in  Illinois  now.  What  are  you 
talking  about!”  “Ah,  yes,”  he  said,  “I  do  occupy  a good  position 
there,  and  I think  I can  get  along  with  the  way  things  are  done  there 
now.  But  these  college-trained  men,  who  have  devoted  their  whole 
lives  to  study,  are  coming  west,  don’t  you  see?  And  they  study 
their  cases  as  we  never  do.  They  have  got  as  far  as  Cincinnej 
now.  They  will  soon  be  in  Illinois.  I am  goirig  home  to  study  la? 

I am  as  good  as  any  of  them,  and  when  they  get  out  to  Illinois  1 
will  be  ready  for  them.”  What  difficulty  was  there  that  Lincoln 
did  not  overcome?  What  ambition  was  there  that  he  did  not  real- 
ize? What  position  he  could  not  reach?  And  all  the  equipment  in 
his  possession  was  Industry,  Concentration,  and  Self-reliance. 


His  Industry,  Concen- 
tration, Self-Reliance 

By  JOSEPH  H.  ODELL 


Successful  I.C.S.  Men  In 

u 

; 

Splendid  Examples  of  the 
Conducted  by  the  Internati 


Now  With  Philadelphia  Suburban  Underwriters 

I am  now  an  Electrical  Inspector  with  the  Philadelphia  Suburban 
Underwriters'  Association,  having  held  this  position  for  three  years. 
My  salary  is  just  ten  times  what  it  was  when  I first  enrolled  with 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools.  I believe  in  combining 
theory  and  practice,  and  worked  at  the  electrical  trade  while  I was 
studying  my  Course.  I found  the  combination  a hard  one  to  beat. 

Burt  S.  Remaley,  1043  Pacific  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Helper  Becomes  Supt. — Salary  Increased  250  Per  Cent. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  I left  school  to  go  to  work,  and  secured  a 
position  in  a textile  mill.  At  the  time  I enrolled  with  the  I.C.S. 
I was  working  as  a helper  in  a textile  machine  shop  at  a small  sal- 
ary— earning  $10  a week.  I am  now  Superintendent  in  charge  of 
a machine  shop,  at  a salary  of  $5  a day.  I always  found  my  lessons 
easy  to  understand  and  to  remember,  and  I have  only  the  highest 
opinion  of  the  Schools.  Wm.  C.  Smith, 

3916  N.  Franklin  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Printer’s  Devil  Becomes 
Bookkeeper 

For  some  time  I worked  as  a printer’s 
devil,  but  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
work  I decided  to  prepare  for  something 
higher  in  life.  Accordingly  I enrolled 
for  an  I.C.S.  Business  Course,  and 
through  an  I.C.S.  Representative 
secured  a position  in  an  office.  After 
four  years  1 now  hold  a responsible  posi- 
tion as  Bookkeeper  on  a manufacturing 
ledger,  and  my  salary  has  been  in- 
creased over  500  per  cent,  since  I 
enrolled. 

Joseph  Logan,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

Laborer  Now  Assembler 

I am  employed  by  the  Electric  Stor- 
age Battery  Company  of  this  city,  and 
write  to  tell  you  that  when  the  force 
was  cut  down  some  time  ago — because 
of  general  business  conditions — I was 
one  of  the  three  men  in  my  department 
to  be  retained.  Furthermore,  I have 
been  informed  that  I am  next  in  line  for 
a substantial  promotion.  I am  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  my  Course,  and  my 
only  regret  is  that  I did  not  start  it  four 
or  five  years  ago.  I am  always  an  en- 
thusiastic booster  for  the  Schools. 

Howard  N.  Hoke, 

1906  W.  Tioga  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Superintendent  With  the 
Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

I have  been  with  the  Barrett 
Manufacturing  Company  for  some 
time  and  have  made  constant 
progress  with  them.  At  present  I 
am  Superintendent  of  their  Rub- 
ber Roofing  Department.  My  sal- 
ary has  been  increased  annually 
for  some  years  past. 

I am  fully  confident  that  I would 
not  be  able  to  give  satisfaction  in 
my  present  position  had  I failed 
to  take  a Course  with  the  Inter- 
national Correspondence  Schools. 
I am  glad  indeed  of  an  opportu- 
nity to  say  a good  word  in  behalf 
of  your  magnificent  system. 

CHARLES  P.  HASSON, 

1652  S.  54th  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Now  a Successful  Sign  Writer 

Some  years  ago,  while  holding  a position  as  errand  boy  and  clerk 
in  a ladies  and  gents’  furnishing  store  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  I enrolled 
with  the  International  Correspondence  Schools. 

After  drifting  around  for  a while  I decided  to  go  into  the  adver- 
tising sign  business  for  myself,  and  that  I have  made  no  mistake 
is  proved  by  the  splendid  income  I am  now  enjoying. 

My  Lettering  and  Sign  Painting  Course  has  been  of  great  benefit 
to  me.  I recommend  it  very  often  to  my  friends  and  to  others 
throughout  the  country  who  ask  my  opinion  of  it. 

F.  H.  Fischer,  1517  N.  Ohio  Ave.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Wireless  Expert  Commends  Electrical  Course 

I always  had  a liking  for  electricity,  and  enrolled  for  the  I.C.S. 
Electrical  Course  while  still  attending  public  school.  The  sup- 
plementary knowledge  derived  from  this  Course  has  been  a great 
help  to  me.  I have  since  conducted  a successful  electrical  business 
of  my  own,  and  have  specialized  on  wireless,  or  radio,  telegraphy. 
Any  man  who  applies  himself  will  succeed  with  the  aid  of  an  I.C.S. 
Course.  The  many  courtesies  extended  to  me  while  a student 
have  made  me  an  enthusiastic  I.C.S.  booster,  and  I never  miss  an 
opportunity  to  say  a good  word  for  the  Schools. 

E.  C.  Martindale,  140§  Loockerman  St.,  Dover,  Del. 

Now  Sales  and  Advertising  Manager 

Though  I have  not  as  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  complete  my 
Course  in  Advertising,  I have  reviewed  my  Lesson  Papers  and  find 
the  material  contained  therein  to  be  of  much  interest  and  value. 
At  the  present  time  I am  Sales  and  Advertising  Manager  of  the 
West  Chester  Bottling  Works. 

A.  W.  Benz,  132  E.  Gay  St.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Street-Car  Conductor  Becomes 
Superintendent 

I was  always  ambitious  to  achieve 
something  in  a mechanical  way,  but 
could  not  take  advantage  of  an  educa- 
tion along  that  line  because  of  my 
father’s  limited  means;  so  I decided  to 
get  out  and  hustle  for  myself. 

I secured  a position  as  a conductor 
with  the  P.  R.  T.  Company  at  a salary 
of  $2  a day.  While  working  at  this  job 
I enrolled  for  an  I.C.S.  Mechanical 
Course.  Not  long  afterward  I was  suc- 
cessful in  a Municipal  Government  ex- 
amination and  received  an  appointment 
at  $60  a month.  Since  then  I have  had 
several  offers. 

Today  I am  proud  of  my  position  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Belmont  Filter 
Station  at  a salary  of  $125  a month,  and 
it  is  only  a question  of  a short  time  when 
I will  go  up  higher.  All  my  success  I 
attribute  to  the  I.C.S.,  as  I would  be 
unable  to  hold  my  present  position 
without  the  knowledge  derived  from  my 
Course.  I.  V.  Maull, 

3914  Poplar  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Arc-Lamp  Tender  Becomes 
Foreman 

I was  earning  $1.50  per  night  attend- 
ing brush  arc  machines  and  arc  lamps 
when  I enrolled  with  the  I.C.S.  At  the 
present  time  I am  Foreman  of  the 
Blooming  Mill  Department  of  the  Alan 
Wood  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  with  a substantial  increase  in  salary. 

My  Course  has  been  a great  help  to  me;  I do  not  believe  I would 
be  able  to  fill  my  present  position  satisfactorily  were  it  not  for  it. 
I consider  it  a splendid  thing  for  the  young  man  who  has  no  one  to 
rely  upon  but  himself. 

Charles  D.  Bradley,  655  Rohn  St.,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Draftsman  in  Navy  Yard 

The  modest  success  I have  achieved  in  life  I attribute  largely 
to  the  instruction  received  from  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools. 

I had  considerable  practical  experience  in  a machine  tool  plant 
here  _ in  Philadelphia,  and  found  the  theoretical  training  con- 
tained in  my  Course  to  be  just  what  was  necessary  to  equip  me  as 
a draftsman. 

While  I was  a tracer  when  I enrolled,  I am  now  employed  in 
the  United  States  Navy  Yard  here  in  Philadelphia  as  a drafts- 
man, and  I am  well  satisfied  with  my  work. 

Howard  R.  Stevenson, 

2334  E.  Norris  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fireman  Increases  Salary  300  Per  Cent. 

I was  working  as  a fireman  for  the  Thomas  Devlin  Manufac- 
turing Company,  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  when  I enrolled  for  the 
I.C.S.  Complete  Steam  Engineering  Course. 

I have  advanced  to  the  position  of  Chief  Engineer,  with  an  increase 
in  salary  of  300  per  cent.  I positively  would  have  been  unable  to 
hold  this  position  without  the  knowledge  derived  from  your  Schools. 
Since  enrolling  I have  been  climbing  higher  and  higher. 

I find  the  I.C.S.  Reference  Library  a great  convenience.  I do 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  Schools  to  any  one  seeking  advance- 
ment. E.  Lewis,  5 Mott  Ave.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


Every  VIXEN  Tooth  Is  Milled 
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Mechanical  Engineer  With  Large  Philadelphia  Concern 

When  I enrolled  with  the  International  Correspondence  Schools,  I was  serving  an  apprenticeship 
in  the  patternmakers’  trade. 

Through  the  very  valuable  instructions  received,  and  their  application  to  my  work,  I steadily 
advanced  not  only  in  position  but  in  salary  as  well,  until  today  I am  the  Mechanical  Engineer  for  the 
Philadelphia  branch  of  a large  corporation  and  am  receiving  a salary  702  per  cent,  higher  than  when 
I enrolled. 

I,  therefore,  not  only-feel  it  my  duty,  but  it  affords  me  a real  pleasure,  to  recommend  the  Inter- 
national Correspondence  Schools  to  any  one  who  may  be  desirous  of  preparing  himself  for  higher 
things. 

HARRY  W.  BRYANT, 

3340  N.  Gratz  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Was  Chief  Draftsman  With  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Railway 

For  twelve  years  I worked  as  a levelman  and  transitman  in  the 
Engineering  Department  of  the  Philadelphia  & Reading  Railway, 
when  I received  a promotion  to  the  position  of  Chief  Draftsman, 
Grade-Crossing  Division,  of  the  Engineering  Department  of  the 
same  concern. 

I attribute  my  success  largely  to  my  close  application  to  the 
I.C.S.  Railroad  Engineering  Course.  Much  help  was  also  derived 
by  reading  my  I.C.S.  Library  of  Technology  Volumes  on  the  same 
subject.  I am  now  doing  a little  contract  work  for  myself  and 
expect  it  to  lead  to  bigger  things. 

Robert  B.  Thorne, 

54  W.  Nippon  St.,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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be  the  means  of  sifting  the  really  desirable  men  from  the  drones 
and  incompetents — and  men  of  the  latter  class  will  not  last  in  any 
business  once  they  are  discovered. 

The  Interborough  men  pay  their  own  tuition,  but  the  company 
amplifies  the  correspondence  work  with  special  lectures  and  stereop- 
ticon  slides.  The  employes  of  the  power  house  I visited  have  an 
informal  organization  for  spare-time  study,  and,  since  the  corre- 
spondence work  began,  many  men  have  gone  up  from  humble  to 
responsible  positions.  I saw  the  record  of  one  man  who  began  as 
a helper  at  $2  a day,  without  any  technical  knowledge,  and  in  a 
little  more  than  two  years  was  an  assistant  engineer  at  $105  a month. 
And  there  were  others. 

Mr.  Lawrence  told  me  that  men  under  him  had  frequently 
increased  their  earning  capacity  three  times  and  over  through 
correspondence  studies.  The  benefits  accruing  to  the  Interborough 
Rapid  Transit  Company  had  been  such,  he  said,  that  the  plan  was 
to  be  extended. 

“Of  course,”  he  went  on,  “this  company  is  now  a sort  of  target 
for  other  concerns  that  want  specially  trained  power-house  men. 
These  other  companies  know  that  we  make  unusual  efforts  to 
develop  our  men  into  skilled  engineers,  and  whenever  they  have 
need  for  good  men  they  come  after  ours.  This  sort  of 
thing  in  the  past  has  always  been  used  as  an  argu- 
ment against  cooperating  with  employes  in  educa- 
tional ways — but  the  Interborough  Company 
has  grown  beyond  *such  an  argument.  It 
believes  in  the  first  place  that  an  employer 
owes  a social  obligation  to  the  men  in  his 
employ,  and  to  the  community;  and  it 
holds  that  one  of  the  best  ways  of  dis- 
charging this  obligation  is  to  make  better 
men,  men  capable  of  earning  more 
money.  Altogether  aside  from  such  con- 
siderations, however,  the  company  is 
satisfied  with  the  situation.  We  get  the 
benefit  of  the  better  men  ourselves  so 
long  as  they  stay  with  us.  We  are  quite 
willing  to  recommend  them  for  higher  jobs 
when  the  time  comes  that  they  can  do 
better  by  leaving  us.” 

Mr.  Lawrence  emphasizes  one  point  in 
particular:  Men  who  take  up  correspondence 

courses  should  not  load  themselves  down  at  the 
start  with  work  they  cannot  comprehend  or  carry. 

He  believes  it  better  to  take  a series  of  graduated 
courses,  reaching  higher  and  higher. 

Out  in  Garden  City,  on  Long  Island,  is  the  large  publishing 
and  printing  plant  of  Doubleday,  Page  & Company.  I asked  Mr. 
Russell  Doubleday,  secretary  of  the  company,  what  experience  his 
house  had  had  with  correspondence  study.  He  replied  with  a very 
definite  instance. 

The  engineering  superintendent  of  the  plant,  Mr.  Herman 
Ertel,  came  up  from  a job  as  assistant  janitor  by  means  of  Inter- 
national Correspondence  Schools’  work.  It  is  an  interesting  story. 
Ertel  applied  to  the  house  for  employment  ten  years  ago.  He  had 
no  trade,  and  was  glad  to  get  unskilled  work.  One  day  a year 
later  something  happened  to  the  electric  light,  and,  to  the  surprise 
of  everybody,  Ertel  fixed  it.  After  that  he  fell  into  the  habit  of 
making  various  electrical  repairs  about  the  machinery,  and  this 
finally  attracted  the  notice  of  the  firm.  It  was  then  the  discovery 
was  made  that  Ertel  was  studying  electrical  engineering  with  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools.  He  moved  up  rapidly  to 
his  present  position.  Here  was  a rarely  good  man,  discovered 
through  a correspondence  course. 

Commenting  on  this,  Mr.  Russell  Doubleday  said  to  me: 

“As  secretary  of  Doubleday,  Page  & Company,  I believe  most 
heartily  in  the  benefits  resulting  to  a company  through  training  of 
its  men  by  correspondence.  We  have  seen  very  definite  results 
from  such  training  in  the  employes  of  the  Country  Life  Press. 
Their  efficiency  has  been  increased,  their  self-respect  enlarged, 


and  their  general  well  being  enhanced.”  No  doubt  of  it. 

I went  also  to  see  Mr.  Walter  C.  Allen,  the  new  president  of  the 
great  Yale  & Towne  Manufacturing  Company,  whose  factories  are 
at  Stamford,  Conn.,  with  general  offices  in  New  York.  Mr.  Allen’s 
own  story  is  romantic,  for  he  went  to  work  in  this  plant  as  an  appren- 
tice and  learned  the  toolmaker’s  trade.  He  took  up  correspondence 
study  with  the  International  Correspondence  Schools,  and  made  it  a 
tool  to  help  along  his  rapid  advancement.  He  is  still  young,  yet 
he  is  the  right-hand  man  of  Henry  R.  Towne,  now  Chairman  of  the 
board.  His  career  is  inspiring.  Naturally  Mr.  Allen  believes  in 
correspondence  education.  The  Yale  & Towne  Company  has 
among  its  employes  more  than  a hundred  students  of  the  Inter- 
national Correspondence  Schools.  The  Company  has  in  the  past 
paid  part  of  the  tuition  for  many  students.  Mr.  Allen  said  to  me, 
however,  that  he  believes  the  best  results  come  not  essentially 
because  an  employer  pays  the  tuition,  or  part  of  it,  but  from  the 
inner  impulse  of  the  student  himself  to  study. 

The  Yale  & Towne  Company  encourages  its  men  to  acquire  the 
study  impulse.  If  men  cannot  go  to  college  or  to  technical  schools, 
it  tells  them  that  correspondence  study  is  the  next  best  thing. 

At  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty-Third  Street,  where 
the  famous  old  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  used  to  stand,  in  New 
York,  I found  a rather  remarkable  instance  of  cooper- 
ation between  employer  and  employes  for  man 
development  through  spare-time  . study. 
On  this  site  stands  the  Fifth  Avenue  Office 
Building,  of  which  the  supervising  engineer 
in  charge  is  a young  man  named  David 
Larkin.  Until  you  go  through  a big 
office  building  from  cellar  to  garret,  you 
do  not  realize  what  a huge  proposition 
it  is.  This  building  really  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  a city  of  5,000  people.  It  has 
twenty-six  elevators,  and  within  the 
building  is  a plant  that  makes  its  own 
power,  heat,  light,  and  ice  water,  as 
well  as  refrigerating  facilities  for  a large 
restaurant.  Mr.  Larkin  has  more  than  a 
hundred  men  under  him  in  the  mechan- 
ical operation  of  the  building. 

To  practically  all  of  these  men  hesaysin  effect: 
“I  want  you  to  take  correspondence  courses.” 
There  is  no  compulsion.  But  when  an  employer 
a thing  like  that,  it  is  safe  to  wager  that  he 
looks  with  strong  disfavor  on  a man  who  neglects  to  take 
his  advice.  “I  do  not  want  ignorant  and  incapable  men 
under  me,”  Mr.  Larkin  says.  “ I have  no  patience  with  men  who,  in 
these  days  of  opportunity,  will  not  try  to  improve  their  condition  in 
life;  but  more  than  that,  the  responsibilities  of  my  organization  are 
such  that  study  is  imperative.  I have  found  that  the  benefits  to  this 
company  from  correspondence  courses  have  been  very  pronounced. 
We  have  been  able  to  reduce  costs  materially  by  doing  within  our 
own  organization  work  that  ordinarily  would  have  to  be  done  by 
others.  In  some  respects  our  operating  costs  have  benefited  to  a 
truly  remarkable  degree.” 

Mr.  Larkin  himself  is  a product  of  correspondence  courses.  He 
is  an  Englishman  whose  first  work  in  America  was  done  for  ten  or 
twelve  dollars  a week.  Dissatisfied,  he  enrolled  with  the  Inter- 
national Correspondence  Schools.  Since  then  he  has  taken  quite 
a number  of  special  courses. 

“ I have  been  a student  for  years,  and  I am  always  a correspondence 
student,”  he  told  me.  “I  am  studying  that  way  now.  If  I can  do 
it,  so  can  my  men.” 

The  other  day  I was  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  the  town  so  conspicuously 
before  the  public  just  now  as  a center  of  war  munitions.  Twenty 
thousand  men  are  at  work  in  the  plants  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company,  at  South  Bethlehem  and  points  adjacent.  It  is  evident 
that  to  direct  these  forces  takes  a strong  staff  of  trained  executives. 

The  company  realizes  the  power  of  specialized  education  in 
developing  its  men  and  discovering  future  executives,  for  it 
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cooperates  with  Lehigh  University  in  carrying  on  evening  classes. 
Its  welfare  department  advises  its  young  men  who  are  students  of 
correspondence  courses  to  expedite  these  studies  by  taking  them  to 
the  evening  classes  and  getting  special  instruction  on  them.  Lehigh 
University  is  located  in  South  Bethlehem. 

Here,  then,  is  an  interesting  example  of  coordination  along  a 
triangle  of  instruction : actual  practical  work,  correspondence  instruc- 
tion, and  the  patronage  of  an  old-established  institution  of  higher 
education.  I had  a conversation  with  several  of  the  executives  of 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company;  they  told  me  they  had  seen  good 
results  from  correspondence  courses,  and  were  encouraging 
their  men  to  take  up  work  with  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools. 

Another  great  concern  in  Pennsylvania  that 
believes  in  encouraging  its  employes  to  become 
trained  is  the  American  Car  and  Foundry 
Company,  at  Berwick,  Pa. — the  largest 
concern  of  its  kind  in  America.  Recently 
the  General  Superintendent,  Mr.  W.  S. 

Johnson,  posted  in  conspicuous  places 
about  the  plant  notices  asking  young 
men  who  had  profited  from  suitable  edu- 
cational advantages  to  make  application 
for  advancement.  In  response  to  a 
letter  of  inquiry  about  these  notices, 

Mr.  Johnson  said:  “I  have  no  way  of 

telling  how  many  there  are  in  our  employ 
who  have  taken  courses  with  the  Inter- 
national Correspondence  Schools.  W e have 
found  numbers  of  good  men  in  our  establish- 
ment who  have  taken  up  these  courses.  I 
know  of  several  instances  where  the  courses  have 
benefited  our  men  greatly.  I find  the  men  who 
have  ‘ backbone  ’ to  do  some  studying  outside  of  working 
hours  usually  make  good  men  and  have  something  to  them. 

“Our  purpose  in  posting  the  notices  was  to  keep  in  touch  with 
men  who  are  trying  to  improve  themselves,  so  that  when  oppor- 
tunities arise  we  will  have  on  file  information  as  to  prospective 
candidates  for  advancement.” 

On  file  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Johnson  are  the  names  of  fifty-nine 
correspondence  school  students  who  are  eligible  for  advancement 
as  a result  of  their  ambition. 

In  the  matter  of  education,  no  employer  of  labor  takes  a more 
decided  stand  than  Thomas  A.  Edison.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  visit  his  great  plant  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  a number  of  times,  and  to 
talk  with  Mr.  Edison  in  person.  Specialization  is  necessarily 
developed  at  this  factory  to  a high  degree,  and  Mr.  Edison  is  very 


much  in  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  his  men  to  become  technically 
trained.  He  has  seen  the  advantage  to  the  men  themselves  of 
training ; and  as  an  employer  he  has  felt  the  hopelessness  of  untrained 
men.  There  is  not  an  employer  in  America  who  has  not  felt  it. 

Mr.  Edison  authorized  me  to  say  that  correspondence  courses, 
in  his  opinion,  offer  the  logical  means  of  education  for  the  poor  man, 
and  for  the  man  who  is  employed  and  cannot  give  up  his  position 
to  take  an  expensive  course  in  a technical  school.  He  believes  that 
the  benefits  the  men  derive  from  correspondence  training  are  inevi- 
tably reflected  in  the  well-being  of  the  house  itself.  He  is  familiar 
with  the  great  work  of  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools.  There  are  many  students  of  these  Schools 
among  the  men  who  work  in  his  plant,  and  he 
encourages  them  always  to  study.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  Mr.  Edison  has  expressed 
himself  on  this  topic.  The  world  knows 
how  close  to  him  is  the  subject  of  education, 
and  how  persistent  his  efforts  have  been 
in  that  direction.  I might  mention  also 
the  New  York  Edison  Company,  which 
for  years  has  been  a believer  in  the 
systematic  education  of  employes,  both 
through  personal  instruction  and  corre- 
spondence work.  In  New  Jersey  the 
Public  Service  Corporation  has  specifically 
encouraged  its  men  to  take  correspon- 
dence courses,  and  many  of  them  have 
done  so.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  corpora- 
tion's power-house  employes  in  Newark  are 
students  of  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools.  This  in  itself  is  a significant  instance 
of  the  trend  of  things  among  the  alert  of  our  day. 


express  a desire  to  help  along  the  recruiting  of  trained 
organizations  with  the  aid  of  correspondence  study  are 
the  Packard  Motor  Company,  Detroit;  the  American  Graphophone 
Company,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. ; the  Chesapeake  & Ohio  Railway 
Company;  the  Norfolk  & Western  Railway  Company;  the  Penn- 
sylvania Rubber  Company,  Jeanette,  Pa.;  the  New  Britain  Machine 
Company,  New  Britain,  Conn.;  the  Hastings  Foundry  and  Iron 
Works,  Hastings,  Neb.;  the  Sheffield  Car  Company,  Three  Rivers, 
Mich. ; the  International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada,  Hamilton, 
Canada;  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Company,  Virginia,  Minn.;  the 
Travelers’  Insurance  Company,  Hartford,  Conn.;  the  Lyons  Atlas 
Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  the  Holt  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Peoria,  111.;  and  the  Philadelphia  & Reading  Railway 
Company. 
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INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  142,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I can  qualify  for  the 
position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  1 mark  X. 


□ SALESMANSHIP 

□ ADVERTISING  MAN 

□ Window  Trimmer 

□ Show-Card  Writer 

□ Outdoor  Sign  Painter 

□ ILLUSTRATOR 

□ DESIGNER 

□ BOOKKEEPER 

□ Stenographer  and  Typist 

□ Cert.  Public  Accountant 

□ Railway  Accountant 


□ ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 

□ Electric  Lighting 

□ Electric  Car  Running 

□ Electric  Wiring 

□ Telegraph  Expert 

□ MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 

□ Mechanical  Draftsman 

□ Machine  Shop  Practice 

□ Gas  Engineer 

□ CIVIL  ENGINEER 

□ Surveying  and  Mapping 

□ MINE  FOREM’N  OR  ENGINEER^  Commercial  Law 

□ Metallurgist  or  Prospector  CGOOD  ENGLISH 

□ STATIONARY  ENGINEER 

□ Marine  Engineer 

□ ARCHITECT 

□ Contractor  and  Builder 

□ Architectural  Draftsman 

□ Concrete  Builder 

□ Structural  Engineer 

□ PLUMRING  AM)  HEATING 

□ Sheet-MetalWorker  ^ 

□ CHEMIST 


□ Teach 

□ Common  School  Subjects 

□ CIVIL  SERVICE 

□ Railway  Mail  Clerk 

□ AGRICULTURE 

□ Textile  Overseer  or  Supt. 

□ Navigator  □ Spanish 

□ Poultry  Raising  □ German 

□ AUTOMOBILES  □French 

□ Auto  Repairing  □ Italian 


Name_ 


Occupation  and  Employer _ 

St.  and  No. 

City 


-Age_ 


_ State _ 


REMEMBER  THIS 

The  Philadelphia  Office  of  the  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools  is  now  located  at 

829  CHESTNUT  STREET 

We  are  better  equipped  than  ever  to  serve  our 
thousands  of  students  in  this  vicinity,  our 
ground-floor  offices  giving  us  many 
advantages  over  former  locations 

Visitors  are  Cordially  Welcome  Open  from  8 A.M,  to  9 P.M. 


53653 


